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more abundantly. The difference is that while Lawrence,
in a religious fervour, plunges forward and invites us to
follow him over great expanses, Forster, in whom there is
no absence of feeling, seems in this respect to lead us up a
long garden path, revealing at the end, perhaps, some
ecstatic scene between the wrong people in the wrong place.
Then, after insisting that this scene should be greatly
admired, he takes us away. * It is magnificent/ he seems
to say, * but on the whole one had better not.5 Then,
with a final turn of the knife, he adds: s All the same, it
would be magnificent if one could/
Gino, for instance, seems to have as his reason for existing
in the novel simply good looks and sex appeal. Yet he is
not a D. H. Lawrence hero at all. His relations with women
are ordinary, his mind is wholly conventional. He is most
physically alive in the scene where he devilishly tortures
Philip. This sudden outburst into violent sadism together
with the melodramatic theft and death of the baby, also
the transfiguration of Miss Abbott, have been held by some
critics to be wholly out of keeping with the delicate and sure
wit and satire that mark the first part of the book. I do
not agree with this criticism. In Forster's art melodrama
has a great importance. His work has an integument of
extreme delicacy, yet the skin is stretched tight by something
explosive beneath. It would be faulty and unnatural if the
explosion never took place. Also the timing of the
explosions is perfect.
What can be criticised, however (and here we must drop
the metaphor of explosions) is something else. The theft
and death of the baby seem to me perfectly appropriate.
The sudden and fiendish cruelty of Gino, the transfiguration
of Miss Abbott are not perfect. In the case of Gino,
violence may be required, but it is not quite that kind of
obscene violence for which nothing has prepared us hitherto.
In the case of Miss Abbott, the frustration of her deskes,
while it may lend dignity to her character, hardly seems in
itself sufficient evidence for her unnatural exaltation. In